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The recent recommendation of the Geddes Report, that Lcendon’s Police- 
women Patrols should be disbanded in the interests of ‘“‘eccncmy,” is meet- 
ing with fierce opposition from every women’s organisation in the ccuntry. 
Questions have been asked in Parliament by Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintringham, 
Captain Wedgewood Benn, and others, protest meetings have been held, and 
resolutions passed, by the National Council of Women, the Women’s Freecom 
League, the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, the Women’s 
Local Government Society, the Six Point Group, the Medical Wcmen’s Federation, 
and other women’s organisations; and, if not settled previcusly, it has been 
resolved to make the matter a test question at the forthcoming General Electicn. 
Special injustice lies in the fact that no woman was either called by, or appeared 
before, the Geddes Committee to give evidence, and that the whole matter was 
perfunctorily dismissed without any consultation with the persons most interested. 


I.—Women Police in the War. 


The late war was mainly responsible for the employment of Women Police 
in Great Britain, but the need for such a body of women had been felt by sccial 
workers for a long time previously. The Criminal Law Amendment Committee, | 
and Lady Nott-Bower in particular, had advocated this reform for several years 
before the outbreak of war. 

The first Women Police in England, however, were entirely “ unofficial,” 
and owed their origin to the splendid enterprise of Miss Nina Boyle, of the Wcmen’s 
Freedom League, and the late Miss Damer Dawson, formerly a member of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Committee, and, as such, familiar with the Women 
Police systems in America and Germany. As early as November, 1914, two 
uniformed policewomen were appointed in a semi-official capacity to Grantham, 
one of the biggest military training centres. .The signal success of their work 
was shown by a highly appreciative letter received at the Women Police Service 
| Headquarters from the General commanding the troops, and even more markedly 
the following year by the decision of the Grantham Watch Committee to appoint 
two women as regular members of the local police force, the first appointment of 
the kind in the country. After that the Service never looked back, and many 
local authorities, especially when the shortage of men began to be felt, made 
application for trained women. 

In London Sir Edward Henry, then Commissioner of the Metropolitan] Police, 
helped the newcomers in every way possible, and the Home Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, stated in a letter to Miss Damer Dawson that no objection would be raised 
in his department whenever a responsible authority decided to employ women 
on police duties. A further step forward was made in July, 1916, when, following 
on an interview with Miss Damer Dawson and Miss M. S. Allen (the present, Com- 
mandant), the succeeding Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Samuel, introduced the 
Police (Miscellaneous) Provisions Act, which provided, among other things, for 
the payment of Women Police from the rates. 

- In this same year a new and vast piece of work was undertaken by the 
Women Police Service—that of recruiting, training, and supplying policewomen 
for H.M. munition factories. Miss Damer Dawson and Miss Allen entered into 
a formal contract with the Minister of Munitions, which lasted until December, 
1918. Inall, 985 women were supplied for this work, and the success of the uncer- 
taking is shown in the letters received from Brigadier-General Savile, of the Ministry 
of Munitions, and Major-General Herbert, Chief of Police at Gretna. The latter 
wrote: “ By their tact, their sympathy, their high sense of duty, and their 








‘ 





irreproachable behaviour, the Women Police at this factory, and at Carlisle, have 
won the highest praise and admiration from all who have come in contact with 
them. ... There is no doubt that the movement, which a short time ago was 
an experiment, has been proved a success, and that, wherever large bodies of 
workwomen are employed, there will have to be Women Police in future.” 

In 1921, the Women Police Service adopted the name of “‘ The Women’s 
Auxiliary Service,’ and with this change in title an extension of their training 
department was made possible, to include women wishing to qualify as Police- 
women, Probationary Officers, Wardresses, and other branches of social work. 
The success of these “‘ unofficial ’’ efforts led to the adoption, some three years 
ago, of the present Metropolitan Police Women Patrols, a body of paid women 
workers attached to the Metropolitan Police, numbering over a hundred. 


Il.—What Women Police Do. 


Two arguments have been advanced by the Geddes Report as reasons for 
disbanding these Women Police. It is contended that ‘their utility from a 
police point of view is... nezligible.’”’ The best answer to such a statement 
(which is in direct conflict with the conclusions arrived at by the recent Home 
Office Committee on the Employment of Women on Police Duties, which reported 
on the “ urgent need ”’ for their establishment in all big towns) is a summary of 
the active and preventive work achieved by the Women Patrols last year. 

The total number of persons assisted by the Women Patrols in 1921 was 
49,813. This includes 1,089 women prisoners searched, 322 women prisoners 
escorted, 58 attempted suicides observed at hospitals, 1,419 children restored to 
their parents, shelter and beds found for 6,465 girls, and 1,131 girls and women 
passed on to voluntary homes. These latter would otherwise quite certainly 
have come upon the rates, or have drifted in and out of prison, and have been a 
heavy charge upon the State. In addition to the above figures, 70,140 persons, 
of whom 20,747 were found loitering, were cautioned in 1921 by the Women 
Patrols. The disbanding of these women, therefore, will be no real economy, 
for the cost of prisons, workhouses, and hospitals will be greater once this preventive 
work is removed. 

The second argument advanced by the Geddes Report is that the powers 
of the Women Police are very “limited.” This, however, is not the women’s 
fault, but the fault of the limited vision of those who appointed them as sub- 
ordinates, instead of equals, of the men constables. The women’s organisations 
have consistently urged that the Women Patrols should be sworn in. Sir Nevil 
Macready urged this in 1920 before the Home Office Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Women in Police Duties, and stated that if this were done he would place 
the whole question of solicitation in the hands of the Women Patrols. This would 
effect a considerable economy, for, at present, a woman prisoner has to be escorted 
by a constable as well as a patrol, this necessitating double fares, etc. The State 
cannot afford to employ constables for this purpose when the duties could be carried 
out equally well by the woman alone, were she swornin. These “ limited powers,” 
therefore, are in direct opposition to the interests of true economy. 


Il.—What Women Police Cost. 


The Home Secretary has stated that the cost of the‘Women Police is £27,000, 
which is the same as the cost of twenty-five mounted police. The Home Secretary 
has just increased the mounted police in London to 400, but, since it is necessary 
‘to save public money wherever possible, Englishwomen contend that the physical 
activities of twenty-five mounted police can be better spared in the future interests 
-of the nation than the self-denying services of a hundred women police, especially 
as the highest proportion of policewomen to policemen was only about 1 in 200. 
Moreover, a part of the estimated cost of the Women Police will still continue 
even after they are disbanded. The Women’s section of the London Training 
Headquarters will still remain, and will probably be handed over to the men’s 
use, so that at least £8,000 or £9,000 for heating and lighting expenses will go on 
as before. Certain offices also, such as searching women prisoners, or escorting 
them on journeys, or tending cases of attempted suicides (female), will still have 
‘to be performed by women, in deference to public opinion. Such services, too, 
will require to be paid for at a much higher rate than when they formed part 


of a Policewoman’s ordinary duties In addition to these running expenses, the 
waste of uniforms will also have to be deducted from the estimated £27,000. 

As stated earlier, the present cost of maintenance of the Women Pat os 
could be immediately decreased by a minimum of £5,000 or £6,000 if they were 
sworn in in the same way as men constables, and given full powers of arrest. 
The arrangements for the women’s uniforms should also be placed in charge of 
a responsible woman, not in charge of men, as at present. Most police stations, 
too, keep a man in reserve, who can equally well be replaced by a woman, especially 
as she would also be available for the care of women prisoners, thus effecting 
another economy. 


IV.—The Need for Women Police. 


Apart from the question of finances, however, the moral value of Women 
Police far outbalances all considerations of mere cash values. The question of 
their retention as an integral part of the State is not a party question, nor yet 
a woman’s question, but a citizen’s question. The issue involves the welfare of 
the country as a whole, and men are as much concerned as women in its solution. 
There is no doubt that the war has brought about not only a great material 
collapse, but a great moral collapse as well. It has made serious inroads upon the 
habits and customs of enormous numbers of young people, and has given rise to 
special problems needing special treatment. The remarkable records of the 
Divorce Courts within recent times, and the recent trials in the Criminal Courts, 
with their unsavoury details, can almost all be traced to the upheaval caused 
by the war. One human touch in the present prevailing crisis of depression and 
unemployment may make all the difference between recovery on the one part 
and ruin on the other, and that human touch can often be supplied by the police- 
woman on duty.. Moreover, every conviction prevented saves the country between 
£30 and £40. The Women Police, therefore, are preserving the money of the 
State by preserving the morality of its young people. 

Not the least important of a Police Woman’s duties, too, are those connected 
with the care and protection of young children. The valuable work now being 
performed by Women Police in taking evidence from young children in the Police 
Courts, which no man can possibly do so satisfactorily, was recently referred to 
by a woman J.P., who said: “ If only the Women Police always took evidence 
from children it would alter the whole tone of the Courts.”’ The undoubted 
protection of children in parks and open spaces by Women Police in the past was 
brought home to the public very terribly not long after the Home Secretary 
announced their proposed disbandment. <A poor mother, whose child was assaulted 
in Hyde Park the very day after the Women Police were removed from that area, 
complained bitterly in Court: “‘ Had I known that the Women Police were no 
longer in Hyde Park I should never have allowed my child to go there to play.” 
Social and religious workers alike maintain that, since the war, cases of Child 
Assault are on the increase, rather than diminishing. In one month alone 112 
children between the ages of 3 and 13 fell victims to this revolting crime. In 
Glasgow, criminal assaults on children have enormously increased, and the Vigilance 
Society of that city says the only way to deal with these cases is to have Women 
Police. 


V.—Women Police in other Countries. 


If Great Britain decides to abandon its Women Police it will be taking a 
decidedly backward step compared with all the other big countries. Women 
Police, for instance, are looked upon as a necessary part of nearly 300 metropolitan 
police forces in America. The first American policewoman to be appointed was 
Miss Alice Stebbins Wells, of Los Angelos, whose work became so widely appre- 
ciated that, in 1915, she was allowed six months leave of absence to tour the 
United States, and plead the necessity of appointing Women Police in every large 
city. The American police force is managed federally, so that the number and 
authority of policewomen vary with every state. Chicago has a large uniformed 
force of policewomen, mainly through the instrumentality of Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House. The Women Police in Washington, D.C., whose chief is Mrs. 
Van Winkle, did some particularly important work during the war, when a large 
number of soldiers and girls were stationed about the National capital. In New 


York the belief in the need for women in the police force was advocated from an 
early date, and to-day one of the five Assistant Commissioners of Police is a woman, 
Dr. Katherine P. Davis, who controls a large Welfare Department primarily 
concerned with the care of women and children. To-day New York has fifty-five 
policewomen, nineteen patrol women, a new women’s bureau of the Police Depart- 
ment, a school for policewomen, and a police station managed entirely by women. 
For several years Mrs. Ellen O’Grady held the place of Special Deputy Police 
Commissioner in New York. Among other cities which have well-established 
groups of policewomen, Indianapolis, Denver, and Detroit are outstanding examples. 
In Denver, Colorado, to quote the Chief of Police, the ‘“‘ best man in the Denver 
police force is a woman.’’ This is Miss Roche, a graduate of Vassar College, and 
a post-graduate of Columbia University, who is said to have revolutionised the 
treatment of the young offenders in that district. Policewomen have also been 
appointed in Toronto, where they act as sworn-in constables, with full powers. 
of arrest. 

Women Police in Germany are not a uniformed force, and, strictly speaking, 
are more a welfare department of the police, but they are none the less a State 
service and pensionable. Before the Revolution they were apparently in the 
service of the different towns where they were employed. Their duties and 
responsibilities vary very widely according to the district where they are employed, 
but they concern themselves primarily with women and young persons ot either 
sex, and with delinquents brought to their notice by the male constables. German 
policewomen date from 1903, but for years the work was in the hands of various. 
voluntary associations. They have no power of arrest. One very important 
branch of their work is taking statements from children and young persons who 
have been assaulted. They are also in attendance on children in the Children’s. 
Courts. Policewomen have been working in Copenhagen since 1914, and last year 
the Danish Women’s Council petitioned the Government for an increase, the petition 
being signed by 33 women’s societies. The agitation for increasing the number 
of policewomen in Denmark has been going on all over the country since 1910. 


VI.—How You Can Help. 


The fate of Women Police in the United Kingdom will largely depend upon 
London’s decision as to the retention of the Metropolitan Police Women Patrols, 
though, fortunately, up to the present most of the provincial Watch Committees. 
are showing a superiority over London in discerning the value and necessity 
of keeping their Women Police. Many of these women, too, unlike the Metro- 
politan Police Women Patrols, are sworn in with full powers of arrest, in the same 
way as men constables. Within the last few weeks Sir Leonard Dunning, the 
Chief Inspector of Constabulary for England and Wales, has issued a Report, 
in which he strongly urges that there shall be a definite place for women in the 
Police Force. Twenty-nine towns and cities in Great Britain and Ireland have so 
far decided to continue to maintain their Women Police, 26 of whom are sworn in. 

Each one can do something, however small, to join in the protest against 
the disbandment of the Women Police. Legislation is chiefly controlled by 
public opinion. The influence of this public opinion has already been felt in the 
case of the proposed “‘ cuts’”’ in Education, suggested in the Geddes Report, which 
have since been withdrawn. The same influence must now be brought to bear on 
this matter of Women Police. Members of Parliament are giving the subject 
very serious thought, and not only is this interest increasing, but should a decision 
be arrived at in the House, there will probably be a large majority in favour of 
the retention of the women, with fuller powers than they have had in the past. 
Everything now depends upon the people themselves. They alone can create 
sufficient public opinion to carry the matter through to a triumphant issue. 


WRITE to your Member of Parliament, and instruct him to vote against the 
proposed disbandment. Ventilate the subject both in public and private, and 
circulate this little pamphlet—all the facts of which are authentic—amongst your 
neighbours and friends. 
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